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He then proceeds to show, from Prussian history, what
is the nature of Prussia's appointed task in the world. She
has risen to greatness by absorbing smaller States and
communities Jinto herself. No other German State has
shown so much assimilative power ; whatever communities
she has absorbed she inspires with her own gruff national
pride. What Prussia has once conquered becomes a part
of herself. Further, Prussia has always gone her own way,
and made her own institutions to suit her own needs. Her
constitution is of native growth, and therefore possesses a
marvellous vitality. The surrender of Frederick William IV.
to the constitutional movement (1848) did not prove, so
Treitschke audaciously argues, that the dynasty had become
weak; rather it proved that Prussia had become a united
nation, and was able even in the teeth of a strong monarchy
to carry constitutional development to its natural conclusion.
He admits that constitutional reform is still far from com-
plete in Prussia ; that the powers of the Prussian Parliament
are insufficient, that the very existence of parliamentary
institutions in Prussia is not yet secure, that both the great
Prussian parties are open to severe criticism. But even so,
he argues, there is more healthy political life in Prussia than
in any other German State. From the political, as from
the economic point of view, the history of Prussia in the
nineteenth century has been one of steady growth.

As Prussia has begun, so in the nature of things she will
continue to develop. She has thriven by conquest in the
past; and her highest interests will compel her to make new
conquests in the future ; the annexation of Hanover and of
Electoral Hesse is indispensable to her safety. Other great
Powers find a vent for their ambitions in other continents,
but it is only in Germany that Prussia can satisfy her
legitimate ambition (wohlberechtigte Ehrgeiss). Her policy
towards other German States has been governed not only
by the perception of her own interest, but also by a sense of
her duty to the German Fatherland. Frederic the Great
may have been only half conscious of this duty; but the